CIVILIZATION   AND   DISEASE

epidemics. Some attributed its origin to natural factors, to swampy
exhalations, or to cosmic factors, to a special configuration of the
planets; others looked upon it as a divine punishment. The people
had indulged in ungodliness and blasphemy, and God was punish-
ing them by sending this disease among them, as he had sent other
plagues before. The malady was believed to spread in epidemic
fashion, and every country attributed it to its neighbor. There was
no stigma attached to syphilis and great efforts were made to com-
bat it. Towards the end of the 15th century the city of Frankfort
provided free medical treatment to syphilitics and as a special in-
ducement made them tax-exempt for the period of their cure. Since
the disease had cutaneous symptoms, it largely fell into the realm
of the surgeons, who treated it with mercury. They applied mas-
sive doses of mercurial ointment, and the treatment, although ef-
ficacious, was considered a torture in itself.

In the decade from 1520 to 1530 the sexual character of the in-
fection was generally recognized, and from then on the attitude
towards the disease was largely determined by the general attitude
towards sex. As long as extra-marital relations were not condemned
by society, the disease was taken as a very unpleasant accident, to
be sure, but one that did not involve any moral reprobation. The
Renaissance was very tolerant in sex matters; brothels were gen-
erally accepted institutions and nobody thought of concealing the
fact that he had been contaminated. Emperors and kings, noble-
men, lay and ecclesiastical, scholars and poets were known to be
suffering from syphilis. The humanist Ulrich von Hutten wrote,
in elegant Latin, a book in which he described his own case in great
detail.9 He wanted others to benefit from his experience. He had
suffered atrociously, not only from the disease but also from the
mercurial treatment, and was full of praise for a new remedy that
was being imported from America, the guaiac wood. The chief
importers, the Fuggers in Augsburg, eagerly promoted the theory
of the American origin of syphilis, for it seemed obvious that an
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